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THE SCIENCE OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT: 


The Future of our Wildlife Depends on It 


Species Restoration 


As recently as the turn of the century, little, if anything, 
could be done to ensure the survival of any species of 
North American wildlife. Other than a few protective 
measures, there was simply no known cure to reverse 
the serious decline in numbers of many native wildlife 
species. Indeed, by the early 1900s, a variety of 
once-abundant species faced bleak and uncertain futures. 


The growth of the modern science of wildlife manage- 
ment in the 1930s provided a dramatic breakthrough for 
the future well-being of all wildlife. Built on a new 
understanding of the relationship between habitat and 
wildlife, the science of wildlife management provided, for 
the first time, the practical steps necessary to restore and 
maintain healthy wild animal populations. 


Live trapping and transplant programs have played a 

major role in restoring a variety of species to their historic 
ranges and, in some cases, to new areas. Large-scale 
restocking efforts, for example, helped the white-tailed deer 
make a dramatic comeback. From a low of some 500,000 
at the turn of the century, there are now some 12 million 
whitetails nationwide. Populations in most all areas are at 
or above the carrying capacity of available habitat. 


Over the years, it has been the American hunter who, 
through license fees and excise taxes, has provided the 
lion’s share of the funds necessary for these conservation 
programs. 


GEE National Shooting Sports Foundation 
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Cheryll Frank 


! s this is being written, it’s too windy to fish and 
At season is closed. While there’s a 
pretty good game on television, I’ve never 

: been much of an athletics addict. 


| My better half has run me around the house twice. 

It seems that each time I settle in somewhere to 
brood, I have chosen the exact spot she had in mind 
to clean. 

I've got a bad case of the nervous twitches and 
about the only good that can come of today is to do 
some remembering. 

“The best thing about hunting and fishing,” the 
Old Man said, “is that you don’t have to actually 
enjoy it. You can go to bed every night thinking how 
much fun you had 20 years ago, and it all comes back 
as clear as moonlight.” 

That’s a quote from a book a gentleman by the 
name of Robert Ruark wrote titled The Old Man’s 
Boy Grows Older. It’s a follow-up to an earlier Ruark 
effort called The Old Man and The Boy. Likely you’ll 
never hear English teachers mandate that students 
read either, but they should. 


Sol sat back, reading and remembering as the Old 
Man directed and, true to his word, had a powerful 
good time. | remember the morning Jerry Trusty, 
Keith Sanderfret and I were camped on the Boga 
Chitto River and how the flock of turkeys sounded 
in the dim light. I remembered how injured the 
dignity of a gobbler seemed to be when he found his 
path blocked by three small boys and a dog named 
Crook. 

Most of all, though, I remembered our breakfast 
that morning. While Jerry cleaned freshly caught 
catfish, Keith and I fried a mess of potatoes and 
hushpuppies. We ate as the sunlight shafted through 
the oaks and fog, listening to the gobbler provide the 
background music. 


All of us who use the outdoors husband a 
collection of favorite incidents which we nurture 
carefully against a day like today. We'll drag them 
out of our memory, embellish upon them a bit and 
stick them back again, the better for having been 
remembered. 

I know a crowd of people who hunt, fish or camp 
and most seem to do their best remembering while 
crowded around a campfire exchanging tales. I call 
that ‘‘power assisted’? remembering. The exploits of 


REMEMBERING 


one person jog the memory of another. We've all 
experienced those times. 

But when you're alone, books can provide the 
same kind of power assist. Ruark’s works, or those 
of Nash Buckingham who wrote Tattered Coat and 
De Shoot’nest Gent’lman are my personal favorites. 

Ruark writes of being a small boy forced to 
operate with a fish knife to remove a rusty nail. I 
remember pulling a catfish spine from my leg and 
just the remembering hurts. Buckingham tells of a 
slough full of bass that poachers destroyed and I am 
suddenly hidden once more in the brush alongside 
Magee’s Creek, watching two men use an old- 
fashioned telephone to shock up fish. 

I can read Jim Corbett’s Maneater! and tingle at the 
passage of being stalked by a tiger in India. It vividly 
brings back my own feelings when I saw my first bear 
track, water still oozing into the print, as daylight 
faded in the swamp. 

Today’s outdoor writers are an experienced, 
talented lot. Unfortunately, the styles of writing now 
are different from those of Ruark and Buckingham. 
Modern outdoor reporting tells you how-to-do-it 
and where-to-go very well but a steady diet of this 
isn’t good for the soul. 

I grew up reading men like Ruark and Buckingham, 
Corbett and Faulkner, Hemingway and Twain. And, 
in a way, they helped shape my life as much as did my 
parents or my boyhood companions. 

The greats among the outdoor writing clan mix 
humor with nostalgia, add a touch of philosophy and 
advice, and end with a creation that forces one to 
think, to remember events long gone but recalled 
with pleasure’or pain. 

Years ago I wrote my last book review and today 
most of my efforts are standard stuff, outlining 
techniques or places. But perhaps the best advice 
anyone can give an outdoorsman is to begin building 
a collection of personal favorites against a day like 
today. 

Revisiting these authors provides as much en- 
joyment as seeing old friends and, in truth, that’s 
who these men are. When the wind howls outside 
and the women are burning with energy, you can 
retreat to some dark corner, open a well-thumbed 
favorite and lose yourself to your own memories. 

Some things are well worth remembering. And 
some authors are well worth re-reading. O 


By Biff Lampton 
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The clever, adaptable é O \ QO : 13 


ou’ve probably heard the one ‘‘Where does 

an 800-pound gorilla sleep?” ‘Anywhere he 

wants to.’’ The same answer applies to the 
question, “‘Where does a 30-pound coyote sleep?” 
The difference is that the gorilla supposedly occupies 
a spot of its choosing through exercise of might, 
while the coyote relies on its wits and a highly 
adaptable nature to get along in the world. 

So firmly is the idea implanted that the coyote is 
an animal of the western plains and desert that it is 
difficult to think of it anywhere else. The truth of the 
matter is, since European invasion of the continent 
and the subsequent development of the livestock 
industry and other large-scale agricultural enter- 
prises, the coyote has pushed out in every direction 
from its original western homeland. The outdoor 
literature of the past several decades is replete with 
references to coyotes being encountered in new 
territory. 

The species now occurs over most of North and 


Central America, being as much at home in northern 
Alaska as it is in the grazing lands of Central 
America, and the farmlands and forests of the 
eastern United States. That the coyote is established 
in Florida can no longer be in doubt. How did it 
come to be a member of the Sunshine State’s fauna? 
Drift from neighboring states no doubt accounts for 
some local populations, for the species is well 
established in parts of Georgia and Alabama. 

But man has had an even more direct hand in the 
matter according to the records. For example, in 
their 1951 book, The Clever Coyote, Stanley Young 
and Hartley Jackson reported, ‘‘Those coyotes that 
were reported in northwest Florida are believed to 
have been the result of a liberation by a gentleman 
from Idaho who, on abandoning his farm in Gadsden 
County, liberated 11 coyote pups that he had kept 
on the farm as pets.’’ The same authors stated that, in 
1925, four coyotes were liberated in Palm Beach 
County and 10 were released near Arcadia. In 1930- 
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Rumors of more recent vintage have been heard, 
including reports that dog-men had brought in 
coyotes to give their hounds more ‘“‘game”’ to run. 

Jim Brady, fur resources biologist with the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, has recently 
compiled data on the occurrence of the coyote in 
Florida. Reports from 69 respondents, representing 
all areas of the state, indicate a distribution of 
coyotes through much of the Florida panhandle and 
along the central highland ridge from Hamilton 
County to Polk County. Noteworthy is the absence 
of records from south Florida in the Lake Wales area 
of Polk County where earlier reports had located an 
established population. 

Currently, it appears doubtful that coyotes occur 
in south Florida, according to Brady. The absence of 
records from the Lake Wales area may indicate the 
absence of coyotes or it may simply mean they have 
not recently been noted in that vicinity. 

The coyote is an opportunistic feeder and exhibits 
wide tolerance in the matter of habitat types. In 
writing on the coyote in Maine, V.B. Richens and 
R.D. Hugie concluded that there is no barrier to 
coyote range expansion except adequate food sup- 
plies. 

Brady summed up the situation by saying, “‘As- 
suming that coyotes are well established in northern 
Florida, the eventual occupation of the entire state 
seems inevitable.” O 


Leonard Lee Rue III 


By Morrie Naggiar 
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H IS By Frank Morello 


t was pre-dawn in the cypress swamp, the time of 
[= hunting day I enjoy most. After arising early 

and arriving at a pre-selected location, I began 
savoring those few minutes before dawn, a time to 
relax and ponder strategy while being overcome with 
expectations of turkeys gobbling, yelping and flying 
down from the roost. 

It was a spring gobbler hunt on the Fisheating 
Creek Wildlife Management Area and I was in a 
blind with Deborah Jansen, a first-time turkey 
hunter. Since I had already taken my spring bag limit, 
I was acting as instructor and guide on this trip. 

As I relaxed quietly in the blind, listening to owls 
hooting and other swamp sounds, I reflected on the 
events leading to this instructional hunt. Until two 
weeks ago, I had been just a floundering turkey 
hunting student under the expert guidance of Neal 
Eichholz, a wildlife biologist. 

Eichholz and I had met during an earlier hunt at 
Fisheating Creek and, after three years of bad luck, 
my time had come—I could do no wrongand I was in 
turkeys for four days. My mentor explained, ‘When 
they are for you, they are for you, but when they are 
not, they are not!”” They remained for me the whole 
trip and I bagged my first, and second turkey. I was 
told, “Frank, you have finally earned your wings, 
now you are ready to fly on your own!” 

I was in complete agreement and with my new- 
found confidence and enthusiasm, I felt | was on a 
roll, and anxious for my next turkey adventure. 
However, my high was short-lived when it was 
brought to my attention that I had limited out and 
the spring season, which was just beginning, was over 
for me. 

Since I needed a way to continue hunting, I volun- 
teered to guide Deborah, who had scheduled a hunt 
with three fellow wildlife biologists. After harvesting 
your first wild turkey, the next best feeling of 
achievement comes from assisting a beginner in bag- 
ging that first bird. To accomplish both feats in the 
spring season would be the ultimate, I felt. Since her 
male co-workers all had previous turkey hunting 
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HERS By Deborah Jansen 


here | sat in the blind, just before dawn in the 
cypress, camouflage jumpsuit to my toes, camou- 
flage hat to my ear lobes, camouflage gloves, 
and camouflage netting over my face. I felt I should 
touch myself to make sure I still existed but Frank 
had commanded, ‘‘No movement.” How longed to 
swat that mosquito that sang ‘Sweet Blood O’Mine” 
in my ear. But, instead, I sat still peering through the 
myrtle and saw palmetto blind searching for a big 
bird with dark bristles sticking out from his long 
neck. 

I tried to keep my mind on listening for one of the 
newly learned turkey sounds but it wandered, ques- 
tioning how I ever got myself into this situation. 

I don’t know if the offer had been sincere or just a 
token gesture, but last fall 1 accepted an invitation to 
join my fellow biologists on their annual turkey hunt 
at Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area. It 
never crossed my mind that I might shoot a turkey; 
as a biologist who checked turkey hunters in the Big 
Cypress Wildlife Management Area, I just wanted to 
experience such a hunt. When Frank Morello, who 
had already bagged two turkeys on a previous 
weekend, offered to assist me during my hunt, | was 
relieved, thinking I would be less of a burden to the 
guys. 

I had arrived at Fisheating Creek with my three 
comrades a day before Frank so I scouted the area 
Thursday evening and made a mock effort to 
“turkey hunt” at daybreak Friday. 1 even saw a 
turkey but, in looking back, I realize that tiptoeing up 
to it just wasn’t the standard technique. 

As soonas Frank arrived at camp, he was ready to 
begin lessons. I’ll never forget his promise.‘‘Now, if 
you do everything I tell you,” he said, ‘tyou’ll be the 
only one in this group to baga turkey.”’ He told me to 
get my camouflage outfit on so we could “roost” a 
turkey that evening. ‘Do you have anything other 
than white socks?”’ he queried. I quickly rolled the 
legs of my borrowed ‘men’s large” outfit over my 
ankles. ‘‘What about your white T-shirt neck 
showing?” he continued. I asked the guys for a safety 
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experience, it would be an ego trip for me to assist 
her in showing up her macho peers. 

After meeting at Fisheating Creek, I promised 
Deborah that if she was willing to hunt hard and 
listen, she would learn more about turkey hunting in 
the next two days than her companions would ever 
know. Since the other party members were more 
interested in relaxing than in hunting, I also pre- 
dicted that she would be the only person from our 
group to carry a bird to the check station. 

Deborah quickly advised that she was as capable as 
anyone in camp at hunting hard and learning, and 


Continued from page 6 
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pin and created the square-neck look in camouflage 
suits. 

Plodding after Frank down a well-worn trail to the 
creek that evening, I asked myself what I had gotten 
into. I had just wanted to be‘‘one of the guys,’’ but 
this was quickly becoming a forced march. We 
found what Frank sized up as a good spot for turkeys 
to cross, that is, a clearing surrounded by open, 
understory trees. Turkeys like a good vista with 
cover nearby, I learned. There we made a blind of 
myrtle branches and saw palmetto, and situated 
ourselves so Frank could see 180 degrees one way 


Continued on page 9 
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that she was ready for lesson number one. So, that 
evening we headed to the creek swamp to experience 
the art of “roosting turkeys.”’ 

After setting up near an open field surrounded by 
cypress trees, I taught Deborah the fundamentals of 
turkey calling, using a Gaskins cedar box. I could tell 
by the expression on her face that she was a little 
apprehensive about the sounds being produced. We 
were both surprised when we received an answer 
from the adjacent cypress. Soon two young gobblers 
made their way across the clearing and headed for a 
nearby roosting site. After the birds had passed, I 
said to Deborah,‘‘You see, there is really nothing to 
it when you know what you are doing.’’ She nodded 
in agreement. We then gathered palmetto fronds and 
constructed a strategically located blind from which 
to call up those two gobblers the following morning. 

I was brought back into the present when my 
thoughts were interrupted by a turkey gobbling in 
the distance. As dawn approached, we heard several 
others gobbling, but no sounds came from the direc- 
tion of our roosted turkeys. I gave Deborah final 
instructions on how to watch for approaching tur- 
keys, and then raise the gun and shoot at my signal. 
Ipredicted she would have her bird by 7:30 a.m. 

Upon arrival of legal shooting time, I began calling 
with a low tree yelp, followed by periodic louder 
yelps. After awhile, I thought I heard a faint answer- 
ing yelp from the nearby cypress. From the look in 
Deborah’s eyes, I could tell she had also heard that 
sound. 

I produced several loud desperate yelps so the 
nearby turkey could pinpoint our location. The 
cedar box was then set aside there was no need to call 
again. Several minutes of anticipation passed, then I 
saw movement to my left. I focused on a gobbler 
slowly approaching, looking about cautiously. I 
knew the bird was out of Deborah’s view so, ina low 
voice, I advised her of the approaching turkey. It 
continued coming and soon appeared standing 
broadside, 20 yards away with its head high, a classic 
shot. I asked Deborah if she could see the bird and 
she said she did. I gave the command to shoot and 
she raised the gun, aimed and fired. 

At the sound of the gun, the turkey jumped and 
looked about in alarm. I was in a state of disbelief. 
She had missed the shot! I told her to shoot again, 
but instead she laid the gun on the ground. By now 
the turkey was running away so again I quietly told 
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Lovett Williams 


her to shoot. She picked up the gun but just stood 
there aiming until the bird was out of sight. Trying 
not to let my disappointment show, I calmly asked 
her why she had not shot again. She replied, ‘‘But the 
bird isn’t going anywhere.” 

I looked in the direction she was still aiming and 
there lay a dead gobbler that I hadn’t seen before. | 
looked at my watch; it was 7:40 as we walked 
together out of the swamp with her carrying her first 
turkey—and the only bird our camp would take to 
the check station. 

I was elated. Not only were we successful but I had 
even gone one step farther by predicting in advance 
the outcome. My ego was also satisfied as I was 
certain she enjoyed the experience enough to want to 
try again. Little did she know that all turkey hunts 
aren’t that way because when they are for you, they 
are for you, but when they are not, they are not! 0 


“Soon two young gobblers made their way across 
the clearing - - - -”’ 
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“Frank said ‘Here he comes.’ My heart beat out 
through my chest.” 


He rs Continued from page 7 


and 1, facing him, could see the other half of the circle 
of view. 

“Now, you must move your head v-e-ery slowly 
from side to side, while you’re checking out every 
inch of ground for movement. If a mosquito lands on 
the end of your nose, do not swat it. Keep every part 
of your body still except your eyes,’’ Frank had 
commanded. I was sure things couldn’t get sillier, 
however they did. 

At first 1 thought Frank had pulled out one of 
those laughing gag boxes but, when no smile broke 
on his face, I realized that another lesson was under 
way. I had always equated “‘clucking”’ with chickens, 
“purring’”’ with cats, ‘‘yelping”’ with dogs, “‘putting”’ 
with golf and thought that turkeys just gobbled. This 
lesson negated that. 
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I thought to myself that any turkey within hearing 
range was high-tailing it (or low-neckingit, I learned) 
in the opposite direction until Frank said, ‘'There 
they are.” I became a believer. Although the two 
turkeys were soon out of sight, Frank explained that 
since it was almost dark, they would roost nearby. So 
we constructed a more elaborate blind near the 
logical morning route of these two birds. 

‘Deborah, get up!”” came much too early the next 
morning I recalled, but the excitement of the night 
before kept me from uttering a complaint. I was 
impressed how easily we followed our route in the 
dark, aided by the sticks Frank had laid last night at 
forks in the trail. After a few quick touch-ups on our 
blind, we settled in. 

My daydreaming was brought to an abrupt halt by 
the calling of turkeys in the distance. Or was it 
another hunter? We looked at each other, wide- 
eyed. Then their voices got closer; my heart beat 
faster. I looked at the gun laying across my legs and 
quickly reviewed what I was taught to do with it— 
safety off, raise gun swiftly but steadily, aim at neck, 
fire. 

We could now hear palmetto fronds being brushed 
by a turkey—or was it a cow? Frank could see in the 
direction of the sound and when he said, ‘‘Here he 
comes,”’ my heart beat out through my chest, it 
seemed. Frank asked me if I saw the turkey. I turned 
slowly in that direction. ‘Yes.’ ‘‘Then shoot it,’’ 
Frank ordered. Remembering my instructions, | 
raised the gun in a smooth motion without making 
quick movements that would alarm the turkey. With 
the gun aimed at the bird’s outstretched neck, I fired. 

Through the clearing smoke I saw the big bird 
dead on the ground. I got up, carefully put the safety 
back on and laid the gun on the ground. All done. 
But, instead of the “nice shot’? I expected from 
Frank, I heard ‘Shoot, dammit woman, shoot 
again!” I looked at the downed bird, then at Frank, 
only to see a screaming, raging madman jumping up 
and down and calling me unrepeatable names. 
Obediently I picked up the gun, took the safety off, 
aimed, but instead of firing, turned to Frank again 
and asked, ‘But why do I have to shoot it again, it’s 
not going anywhere.”’ “Huh?” Frank asked, his 
mouth hanging open as he looked in the direction the 
gun was pointing. ‘‘Good grief, we were looking at 
two different birds!”’ he exclaimed. 

Then followed the hugs, the laughter, the proud 
carrying of the turkey over the shoulder back to 
camp, and there the congrats, the plucking and 
finally the storytelling over the campfire that 
evening. Funny, even after the seventh time, it 
tickled me to hear it again. 


Am | going back this year? You betcha. a) 


FISHING 


ig water means big fish so hardly anyone 
B expects record-breakers from roadside ditches. 

Besides, after a Florida fisherman gets a rod 
and reel, his next shopping trip is usually for a boat 
and he sure doesn’t expect to stand on a bank if he 
can afford a more prestigious method. 

But some of the most highly skilled anglers in the 
world fish in borrow pits and roadside ditches. The 
best known are those who work the canals along 
south Florida’s highways. 

I’m not one of the true experts, but I’ve been at it 
enough to take special delight in the condescending 
air of those who ask me what I’m fishing for or 
remark within earshot, ‘tl wonder what he thinks 
he’ll catch in that puddle.” 

The most dramatic residents of the brackish canals 
of southern Florida are snook, some of which have 
been contest winners. There are tarpon in some of 
those spots too, generally running pretty small. But 
over most of Florida, canal fishermen are after bass 
and panfish. 

Good canal fishermen generally do a lot of driving 
and looking. Like any other kind of successful 
fishing, it takes time and effort. One bridge on the 
Tamiami Trail (U.S. 41) has been good for snook for 
the more than 20 years that I’ve fished it. Other spots 
there and on other roads have had their moments of 
glory and then have been abandoned by the fish, 
temporarily at least. There is one place that has given 
up no fish at all except at night. Others are best at 
dawn—and when you deal with brackish canals, you 
have to take both time of day and state of tide into 
consideration. 

Good black bass canals, such as those along 
Alligator Alley, the toll road between Fort Lauder- 
dale and Naples and U.S. 41 near the east-west 
center of the state, often look about the same for 
miles. When you find a consistently good spot, it’s 
usually a matter of run-in from a swamp or feeder 
canal, visible if you watch carefully. 

Experts can’t hide from you on roadside canals 
and, if you’re a good judge of fishermen, you can 
spot them. And you can tell if there’s been much foot 
traffic along the edges of a particular canal. With 
shorelines looking pretty much the same from one 
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Fishing 
Canals and Ditches 


mile to the next, even a faint bare patch means there’s 
been some reason for fishing a spot. 

Whether I’m after black bass or saltwater fish, I’ve 
done most of my roadside fishing with a fly rod. It 
has some special advantages for ditch operations, the 
chief being that a fly line can be cast over rather tall 
shoreline weeds and can be picked up without a 
hangup. When it comes to landing a fish, you’re 
willing to slosh and stumble through the stuff. 

Ditch edges are good places for both water 
moccasins and rattlesnakes. Unless you’re willing to 
watch for them constantly, snake-proof leggings or 
boots are comforting equipment. You can fish such 
places for a long time without danger, but just the 
wrong water conditions can concentrate snakes. 

A very small boat is a big help in exploring. Some 
good anglers use “floater bubbles,”’ the canvas or 
plastic ‘‘belly boats’’ that enable you to travel where 
water is too deep to wade. Ordinary wading is 
seldom very satisfactory since ditch depths are 
treacherous almost everywhere you go. 

Small boats or canoes are ideal for canals of water 
conservation areas in southern Florida, most of 
which simply can’t be handled from shore. But if you 
don’t want to use a boat, there are hundreds, maybe 
thousands, of miles of fishing available next to your 
car door. There is generally a parking place close to 
good water. 

Ditch fishing looks casual and it can be, but some 
of the experts work hard. Some years back when we 
fished regularly out of Everglades City on the north 
edge of Everglades National Park, we knew several 
fishermen who were on the job there every morning 
at daybreak, often driving more than 80 miles from 
Miami. 

As with other canals, little run-ins are good bets, 
especially those coming from far back in the fresh- 
water sawgrass. Bridges are sometimes good, offering 
shade and concealment. Check things out on an early 
weekend morning. Experts can’t hide. 

In central and northern Florida, there are good 
ditches and creeks for bass. The best bluefishing | 
ever had was in some housing development canals 
near St. Augustine. However, after a few trips we had 
to do that from a boat. Landowners, fed up with 
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discarded tin cans and broken bottles, posted the 
place. Someone nearly always ruins a plush setup. 
There is saltwater trout (spotted weakfish) fishing 
in canals virtually all the way around the Florida 
coast. Some of the best is during cold weather when 
flats fish go into deeper development canals. I have 
fished small tarpon in canals from Key West to 


Daytona Beach. 
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Some years back I went down to the Keys for 
bonefishing, but I was greeted by a wind that 
muddied the flats and made it an adventure to opena 
car door. 

“Pretty blustery,” announced the friend I met 
down there. ‘‘No way to get out on those flats, but I 
know a bunch of canals full of small tarpon.” 

It was a fine trip. 


Charles Waterman 


Elements of a 
good canal 
spot—a bridge 
and some grassy 
edges. 


By WATERMAN 


FISHING 
Bass Tournaments 


I am not much interested in bass fishing tour- 
naments but, except when all the fish are killed, any 
damage they do to the fishing scene is pretty 
academic. Not long ago I wrote something about the 
development of BASS and its successful mentor, 
Ray Scott. While it wasn’t exactly a pep rally for the 
tournament business, I never accused the cash 
casters of wrecking the ecology or drowning non- 
participants. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I was taken to task for 
“favorably” reporting on tournaments. The magazine 
writer who did it simply stated it as if it were an 
indictment, requiring no further comment. 

Since my fishing isn’t competitive and I have long 
accepted the old premise that it’s a “contemplative” 
sport, | doubt if you’ll ever see me creaking around 
in even a penny ante bass tournament. I am not 
particularly attracted to weigh-ins or tournament 
starts. But tournaments have done a great deal to 
develop and teach modern bass fishing methods. 
Bass fishermen are far ahead of the oldtimers of 20 
years ago. And the tournaments have given tackle 
and boat businesses the tremendous boost they 
needed badly. I’m not selling competition fishing, 
just describing it. 


Athletic Anglers 


Fishing is not touted as a muscle-building program 
and some very regular and successful anglers have 
silhouettes that are a despair to tailors. Fresh air is 
good and, in the days when we rowed or paddled the 
boat, we may have built a bit of muscle tone. Today, 
most Florida fishing is designed for as little exertion 
as possible. I think of this when I start an outboard 
smaller than we would ever have thought of using a 
battery with some years back. 

Of course, there are fishing waders who put out a 
lot of exertion and there are hikers in mountain 
country who have to walk to their trout, mostly up 
hill. Some surfcasters are pretty athletic. 

Competitive casting is something special, espe- 
cially the distance events. Some years ago, when | 
first saw Steve Rajeff, he was a sort of boy wonder in 
the tournaments. He was athletic but certainly didn’t 
resemble a professional linebacker. He is commonly 


Fishing isn’t recognized as a way to build muscle, but 
on the days we row or paddle a boat it may help to 
build a bit of muscle tone. 
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regarded now as the world’s greatest caster. When | 
saw him again last summer there had been quite a 
change. He’s ina physical development program and 
someone said he’s using weights. It shows. 


Boating Security 


I have seen some special short-barreled, rust- 
resistant shotguns built for use on boats. Since some 
boatmen venture into rather remote areas, especially 
around the Caribbean, and there has been some 
violence and thievery plus a strong undercurrent of 
drug traffic, it’s obvious these shotguns weren’t built 
for repelling stingrays or snakes. 

Anyway, they’re a comforting piece of ordnance if 
you wander into really strange waters. 


Surface Lure Colors 


There’s sophisticated opinion that surface lures 
are painted just to attract buyers since the color of a 
surface bait makes no difference to fish. The theory 
is that the fish is seeing it from below, silhouetted 
against the sky, and purple, beige and yellow all look 
the same. 

Since many surface strikers are attracted by the 
noise of a topwater plug rather than its appearance, 
this is partly true—but only partly. The argument is 
settled quickly if you’ll just submerge beneath a 
floater on a sunny day and have a look at it. 
Reflections are all around it and if there is a little 
ripple, the color bounces off that. I have seen a %- 
ounce wooden bass plug that produced bounced 
color the size of a dinner plate. Color shows, whether 
it makes a difference or not. O 
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Florida Ducks 


Wood Ducks 


1983-84 DUCK STAMP CONTEST WINNERS 


A commercial artist but relative 
newcomer to wildlife art, 
Heiner C. Hertling of Bloomfield, 
Michigan, won the 1983-84 Florida 
duck stamp competition. His rendi- 
tion of three bufflehead ducks in 
flight was judged the best of 158 
entries received by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission from 
throughout the country. 

This was the first major competi- 
tion Hertling has won since he began 
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painting wildlife less than two years 
ago. He said he used a mounted 
bufflehead borrowed from a friend 
for his model. And, since a buffle- 
head was the first duck he ever 
painted, he feels they are good luck to 
him. 

Hertling’s design was made from a 
water-based dye which requires exten- 
sive buffing and bleaching, a tech- 
nique he learned as a young boy in his 
hometown of Hamburg, Germany. 


Second place went to another 
Michigan resident, Dietmar Krumrey 
of Manistique. Keith May of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, placed third. 
Krumrey entered a watercolor of 
Florida ducks, while May’s entry was 
of wood ducks. 


Judging was held at the Commis- 
sion’s January 1983 meeting in 
Tampa.—Arienne Wallace O 
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Savory Baked Fish Fillets 


Sharing good food 
with good friends 


ishing is a sport of feast or 
Fins We have all had our 
lean days but, a couple of 
HOT outings can really net a fine 
fare. Next time your bounty is 
plentiful, consider hosting a fish 
feast. It’s a great opportunity to 
share good food with good friends. 
Florida’s waters are abundant 
and generous. Both fresh and salt 
water offer a wide variety of fish- 
ing experiences and rewards. A 
little extra interest and imagi- 
nation can broaden the enjoyment 
of a great sport. 
As the more adventurous know, 


A FEAST of FISH 


there are very few inedible fish. 
Some require more time and ef- 
fort to acquire or prepare than 
others; however, they are well 
worth it. The results should please 
even those who often turn their 
noses up at fish. Certainly not to 
diminish the merits of the tradi- 
tional, tried and true fish fry of 
mealed fish, side meat, hush pup- 
pies, cheese grits and cole slaw, 
here are a few outstanding alterna- 
tives. 

SAVORY BAKED FISH 

FILLETS 
2 lbs. fish fillets 


2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1% cup softened butter 
Y4 cup grated parmesan 
Y4 cup mayonnaise 

2 tbsp. minced onion 
4 tsp. dry mustard 

4 tsp. tarragon 


Paprika 


Sprinkle fillets with salt and 
place in shallow baking pan. Com- 
bine other ingredients, spread gen- 
erously on fish, sprinkle with 
paprika and bake at 400° for 25 
minutes. Can also be cooked on 
grill in foil. 
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BARBECUED MACKEREL OYSTER CASSEROLE 2 cups Ritz cracker crumbs 


2 lbs. mackerel fillets (other fish I pt. oysters 4 cup grated parmesan cheese 
may be used) Y4 cup butter 
t cup hickory flavored barbecue 4 cup celery, chopped Saute onions and celery in but- 
sauce 14 cup onion, minced ter until soft. Mix drained oysters 
'% stick melted butter 1 tsp. salt in with saute and cook until they 
'4 cup lemon juice 4 tsp. white pepper curl around the edges. Place in 
Oil skin of fish and grill to pre- 1 clove minced garlic casserole and add all other ingre- 
vent sticking. Mix sauce ingre- 1 tsp. lemon juice dients, top with cheese. Bake at 
dients. Place fish on grill skin side Y4 cup cream 450° for 20 minutes until bubbly. 


down, and baste. Grill for 20 


minutes basting occasionally. 


PUNGENT BASS 

4 bass fillets 

4 cup chili sauce 

4 cup ketchup 

2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

t tbsp. horseradish sauce 

Juice of 1 lemon 

Sprinkle fillets with salt. Com- 
bine other ingredients, except 
bacon. Place fish in baking dish, 
cover with sauce and top with 
bacon. Bake at 400° for 30 


minutes. 


By (©. H. Taylor 


Pungent Bass 
- oie 


Barbecued Mackerel 


CATFISH CHOWDER 

A superb relative to the Boston 
clam chowder, try this on a chilly 
evening with crackers. 

2 lbs. catfish fillets 

2 cups fish stock, (see accompany- 

ing recipe) 

2 cups It. cream or milk 

4 potatoes, peeled and diced 

2 stalks celery, diced, with leaves 

2 tsp. salt 

1 clove minced garlic 

2 medium onions, sliced 

\4 cup butter 

Y4 tsp. white pepper 

4 cup sherry 

Saute onions and celery in bacon 
drippings until tender. Add all 
other ingredients except milk and 
cook over medium heat until pota- 
toes are done. Add milk, heat on 
low. Do not let milk get too hot. |. 
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A FEAST OF FISH 


COQUILLES 
1% lbs. fish chunks, scallops or 
shrimp 
1 cup white wine 
1 tsp. salt 
4 tsp. white pepper 
2 tbsp. minced parsley 
4 tsp. thyme 
Y4 cup chopped green onions 
\4 cup water 
Y cup butter 
4 eggs, beaten 


Bouillabaisse 
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"Coquil es 


2 cups packaged stuffing mix 

Swiss cheese slices 

Saute onions, celery and pars- 
ley until tender. Add fish, wine, 
water and seasonings, cook 5 min- 
utes. Mix in beaten eggs and stuff- 
ing mix, spoon into individual 
buttered shells. Bake at 350° for 
25 minutes. Top with slices of 
Swiss cheese and broil on lowest 
rack until cheese melts. Serve with 
lemon wedges. 


Photos by C.H. Taylor 


BOUILLABAISSE 


Creole chowder at its best. You 
may use any combination of fish 
and shellfish you have on hand. A 
loaf of French bread makes a 
good"sopper.’’ Usually when mak- 
ing bouillabaisse, you’ll find there 
is enough to feed an appreciative 
crowd. 

2 lbs. fish fillets, cut into pieces 

t lb. shelled shrimp 

2 softshell turtles, cleaned and 

parboiled until tender. Cut in 
small pieces 

6 blue crabs, boil and remove 

meat, or one 714 oz. can crab- 
meat 

12 clams or one 714 oz. can chopped 

clams 

1 medium onion, sliced and 14 cup 

diced green onions 

Y4 cup chopped celery 

Ys cup green pepper 

4 cup sliced mushrooms 

4 cup chopped parsley 

2 one lb. cans tomatoes 

2 cloves minced garlic 

Y tsp. thyme 

4 tsp. saffron 

2 bay leaves 

Y4 cup oil 

1 cup white wine 

Hot sauce to taste 

2 cups fish stock (see accompany- 

ing recipe) 

Saute vegetables in oil until 
soft, about 10 minutes. Add wine, 
stock, tomatoes and bring to boil. 
Add fish, etc., cook over medium 
heat 15 minutes. Turn on low and 
simmer 20 minutes. 


FISH STOCK 

Keep a supply handy in the 
freezer for great soups. It can be 
frozen in ice trays and stored in 
plactic bags. 

Fish skeletons 

Various vegetables 

Place fish skeletons in a large 
soup pot. Add stock vegetables, 
(onion, carrots, celery, parsley, 
bay leaf, etc.) and about 1 quart 
water for each 2 backbones. Boil 
15 minutes and simmer 1 hour. 
Strain, use now or freeze. 
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INDIAN REDFISH 
2 lb. redfish fillets, cut in strips 
(other fish may be used) 
4 cup melted butter 
1 tsp. grated orange rind 
Y4 tsp. curry powder 
\4 tsp. nutmeg 
1 cup orange juice (use fresh if you 
can) 
14 cup lemon juice 
2 tbsp. cornstarch 
I tsp. sugar 
1 tsp. garlic salt 
\4 cup slivered almonds 
Place fish in baking dish, salt 
lightly. Combine all sauce ingre- 
dients (not almonds) and cook 
over medium heat until thickened 
(about 7 minutes), stirring con- 
stantly. Pour sauce over fish, top 
with almonds and bake at 400° for 
25 minutes. 
SEVICHE 
A great dish from South Amer- 
ica, the fish cooks in the lime 
juice, rather like pickling. 
2 lbs. white-meated fish, cut in 1” 
pieces 
1 cup lime juice 
\4 cup chopped green onions 
2 tbsp. chopped pimento 
2 tbsp. chopped green pepper 
1 clove minced garlic 
4 cup olive or salad oil 
4 tsp. oregano 
2-4 dashes Tabasco 
Combine all ingredients and 
sprinkle with salt. Cover and refrig- 
erate at least six hours or over- 
night. Drain and serve on a bed of 
lettuce with lemon wedges. 


TROUT NEWBURG 

6 trout fillets 

1 can lobster soup or bisque 

4 cup sherry 

Salt 

Pepper 

Dash of nutmeg 

Seasoned bread crumbs 

Lay fillets in,baking dish, skin 
side down. Add seasonings to 
soup, pour over fish, top with 
bread crumbs. Bake at 350° for 20 
minutes, broil for 5 minutes, until 


top bubbles. Oo 
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Bobcat 


Gregg Murray 


Master of scratchboard wildlife art. 
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By Morrie Naggiar 


s has been the case with so 

many other wildlife art- 

ists, the direction of Gregg 
Murray’s talent was early chan- 
neled toward the outdoors by 
boyhood exposure to the joys of 
hunting and fishing. In company 
with his father, he spent many a 
fall and winter day in the pursuit 
of pheasants, rabbits, and squir- 
rels in the central Illinois coun- 
tryside where he grew up. Fishing 
was also big with the father-son 
team. 

Parallel with his progress as an 
outdoorsman, he also began to 
develop as an artist. As early as 
kindergarten he showed promise 
in artistic endeavors. His teacher 
pointed this out to his mother and 
encouraged her to foster her son’s 
talent. Actually, it wasn’t too sur- 
prising since relatives on both 
sides of the family had displayed 
artistic leanings. ; 
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Gregg Murray 
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A combination of detail 
inherent in scratch- 
board with the visual 
appeal of color gives a 


special quality to 
Murray’s work. ‘‘It’s 
the best of two worlds,” 
says the artist. 
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From his four years of high 
school art in Streator, Illinois, 
perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment was his exposure to the 
technique of scratchboard which 
has become Murray’s forte. A 
Labrador retriever with a mallard 
in its mouth was his first try at the 
technique. He still has the piece, 
done while he was a high school 
sophomore, using a nail as a stylus. 

He received an associate degree 
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in art from Illinois Valley Com- 
munity College in Oglesby, Illi- 
nois. It was a general art program 
that gave Murray regular day-to- 
day practice and from which he 
learned the basics of watercolor. 
Other than this, and his high 
school courses, he has received no 
formal art training. 
“Scratchboard,” says Murray, 
“was developed in England more 
than a hundred years ago. It was 
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Wild Turkey 


the best method then available for 
producing magazine and news- 


paper illustrations. The me- 
chanics of the process are simple 
enough; a suitable heavy paper, 
“art board,”’ is coated with black 
India ink. Lines are then produced 
by etching away the ink with a 
stylus to produce the desired 
image.” 

It has only been in the past 15 
years or so that scratchboard has 
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Panther 


Brown Pelican, immature 


Gregg 
Murray 


been accepted as a fine 
medium and granted a categor 
its own in various competit 


shows. 

Murray’s initial commercial s 
cess with scratchboards came quit 
early when he sold a piece ! 
turing a grizzly bear and anot! 


showing a moose. “At the tir 
the $50 I received for each 
these pieces struck me as 
credible. That was probably w! 
turned my thoughts definitely ¢ 
the commercial possibilities 
wildlife art.”’ 

The young artist started using 
color wash with his scratchboard 
work about eight years ago. “lt 
represents the best of both wor! 
—the detail inherent in scratch 
board coupled with the extr: 
visual appeal of color.’’ Viewers 


apparently agree and, at 27, 
Murray appears to be well along 
the way into his career as a suc- 
cessful wildlife artist. 

He participates in 18 to 20 
shows a year, Many one-man 
shows in gallerys, banks and the 
like. Repeat orders from patrons 
and collectors have cut down the 


Carolina Wren 
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travel time that used to be neces- 
sary to get his work known. 

He works in his Tampa studio 
but admits to frequently indulging 
his interest in fishing, especially 
for bass and crappie. He also 
favors trout fishing in the Blue 
Ridge area of North Carolina and 
Tennessee. As might be expected, 


Windia 
tH ill 


freshwater fishes are a favorite 
subject. Other interests include 
tennis, snow skiing and bowling. 
At any rate, judging from ex- 
amples of his work, such as those 
shown here, it seems likely that in 
the years ahead, Gregg Murray’s 
name will rank well up on the list 
of American wildlife artists. O 


BASS 


as the fisherman likes 
to see them. 


lack bass, largemouth, bronzeback, trout, you 

can call it what you want. But, one thing for 

sure, you won’t get much argument if you give 
the freshwater blue ribbon for fighting ability to 
Micropterus salmoides, the largemouth bass. 

For a species that has so many friends over such a 
large area, it seems to be surprisingly difficult to 
come up with good photos of the fish in what most 
consider its finest moments—locked in mortal com- 
bat with hook-rigged shiner, plug or other device of 
devious intent. 

Brian Proctor, Tallahassee businessman and wild- 
life photographer of considerable talent, has re- 
corded some of those moments. They’re presented 
here for the edification of trophy bass hopefuls. 

They’re out there, those braggin’ size bass. All you 
need to do is catch them! —Morrie Naggiar oO 
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Gary Morse 


The Versatile Brittany 


nthusiasm, the experts say, is the most 
E important ingredient in the character of a good 

bird dog. My first encounter with the little 
orange and white Brittany pup was definitely en- 
thusiastic; unfortunately the enthusiasm was all on 
my part. The little fur ball slept in my arms all the 
way from Bartow to Orlando. Her only reaction to 
all the hullabaloo was a disinterested yawn. As I was 
soon to learn, however,this was a rare instance of 
lethargy for Jenny. 


I had loads of questions about the care and feeding 
of a dog, for this was my first. I didn’t have to wait 
long for the answer to one of them. Jenny’s favorite 
dish was a TV dinner. Not Swanson or Freezer 
Queen, mind you, I’m talking Sony Trinatrons; 
antenna wire for an appetizer and a power cord for 
the entree. Eventually, this wiry little metal chomper 
turned out to be a truly fine bird dog. 

How does one go about choosing a bird dog? Call 
it women’s intuition or whatever, but take my 
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advice, wives pick the best bird dogs every time. In 
the absence of a wife, probably the best method is to 
determine the conditions under which you and the 
dog will live and hunt. The most important step in 
choosing a dog may be analyzing your personality. 
Those who aspire to the Dick Butkus school of 
bird-dogging will be better served by one of the 
bigger, less sensitive breeds. Those of a somewhat 
milder disposition are better suited to the Brittany. I 
had to have a small dog that would adapt to living ina 
mobile home. | prefer to walk hunt and wanted a 
close working dog with a friendly disposition. A 
Brittany was the logical choice. 

The Brittany spaniel is a smallish, upland bird dog 
standing about 20 inches at the withers, weighing 
about 30 to 40 pounds, and usually comes in orange 
and white or liver and white. This breed is as tall as it 
is long and has a docked tail. The Brittany is the only 
pointing spaniel. Brits are a conglomeration of 
pointers and setters bred to the original spaniel line 
of Spain and, in fact, are more correctly described as 
setters. The peasants of France bred the dog for 
hunting and poaching small game. The dog’s size 


By Gary Morse 


Fish Management Specialist, Division of Fisheries 
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Gary Morse 


made penetration of thick briar patches possible to 
root out birds and rabbits and avoid capture when 
poaching. Brits are light on their feet and, asa result, 
can often sneak closer to game than heavier-footed 
dogs, especially in thick cover. 

The Brittany is a versatile gun dog, easily trained 
and well adapted to the role of house pet and hunting 
companion. Generally considered a close working 
partner in the field, the Brit can also be successfully 
hunted from a vehicle and, in the case of my dogs, 
will run and range with pointers when needed. The 
Brit is an enthusiastic swimmer and natural retriever. 
Although not quite in the class with a good water 
dog, it can be used to retrieve ducks if the weather is 
mild and the water temperature is to its liking. The 
disposition of the little bird dog from western France 
is gentle, intelligent and somewhat sensitive, similar 
in nature to the golden retriever. In fact, several 
months ago, a relative of mine questioned the 
pedigree of one of my pups. The pup actually took 
offense to the insult and stared coldly at the relative 
from a corner of the room until the individual 
apologized. 

Brits crave human affection and are probably one 
of the best choices for a one-dog man. A strong bond 
between the Brittany and his master brings out the 
very best the dog has to offer. 

Development to the stage when its full attention 
turns to bird-dogging takes about nine months. At 
this age, its attention span and nose are developed 
sufficiently to work birds consistently. 

One negative aspect of the Brittany in Florida is 
the thick hair behind the ears. This thick hair is 
absolutely the best sandspur habitat south of the 
Arctic tundra. Clear-cut management practices exer- 
cised in the area behind the ears will remedy this 
annoyance. Hair on the body may be short, long, 
thick or curly. Normally, body hair catches no 
sandspurs regardless of the length. 

My introduction to the Brittany spaniel was 
inauspicious. Perhaps that’s an appropriate way to 
describe this little but efficient bird dog. o 


Brits crave human affection and are an excellent 
choice for a one-man dog, By the time they reach 
nine months of age they’ve usually developed enough 
to give full attention to the business of bird hunting. 
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A Lake For Al 


Okeechobee. But if shellcrackers are your quarry, 
then go north, for Merritt’s Mill Pond is the place 

to be. 
This virtually unknown spot near Marianna has 
produced five state record shellcrackers since 1979 


[o“= looking for bluegills, head south to Lake 


and some are predicting the next world leader will be 
pulled from the warm, clear waters of the Mill Pond. 

Located near the headwaters of Blue Springs, the 
lake was formed in the 1800s when a dam was built 
across Spring Creek. A grist mill for grinding corn 
was built in 1867, but it wasn’t until Ethington J. 
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Ramey Gilley, Grand Ridge, shows off a string of 
shellcrackers from the Mill Pond. Natural beauty and 
a chance at a record-buster make the pond a real 
attraction for fishermen. 


mineral content. This benefits an abundant snail 
population, the primary food source for the shell- 
cracker. 

It is the snails that give the fish its common name. 
The proper name of the shellcracker is redear sun- 
fish, referring to the red spot on the outer edge of the 
gill flap. ‘‘Shellcracker”’ comes from the fish’s habit 
of consuming small snails and crushing them in the 
rear of its mouth. 

The lake is a haven for other food organisms such 
as aquatic insect larvae, mayfly and dragonfly 
nymphs, freshwater shrimp and crayfish. This abun- 
dant food supply allows the shellcracker to grow to 
phenomenal size. But it is in the spring when the 
females are spawning that record redear are caught. 

Shellcrackers spawn from mid-March through 
May when the surface water temperature reaches 
approximately 75 degrees Fahrenheit. Thus it was on 
April 10, 1979 that Richard Lundgren of Marianna 
made news when he landed a shellcracker weighing 
three pounds, seven and a half ounces. That shat- 
tered the previous record of three pounds, four 
ounces pulled from the Santa Fe River. Lundgren’s 
record, however, was not to last. 

Only 11 months later Buddy Collins of Fort 


By Stan Kirkland 


Education Officer Supervisor, Northwest Region 


Stan Kirkland 


SECaSONS 


Merritt bought the mill in 1872 that the lake 
acquired its permanent name. 

Merritt’s Mill Pond winds for four miles along a 
narrow cypress tree-lined channel, stretching 200 to 
300 yards at its widest. Because of the limestone 
springs which feed the pond, the water is high in 
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A 
Lake 
For 
All 
Seasons 


Harry Powell with 4 Ib., 
Ys oz. shellcracker that 
topped the record—for 
a time. Blue Springs is a 
favorite local recreation 
area. Spring Creek was 
dammed in the 1800s, 
forming the lake known 
now as Merritt’s Mill 
Pond. Jackson County, 
near Marianna, is locale. 


Walton Beach caught a redear that weighed in at 
three pounds eight and a quarter ounces. That was 
just one of three Collins landed that day, the other 
two weighing three pounds, four ounces and three 
pounds, seven ounces. 

By February 17, 1981, Collins’ effort was over- 
shadowed when Harry Tyus of Sneads caught a three 
pound, nine ounce redear. His glory didn’t hold up 
long, for a little more than a month later Harry 
Powell of Marianna landed one breaking the four 
pound mark by a half ounce. 

Not even this hefty fish was to stay at the top 
though. On April 19, 1982, Larry Gates of Pensa- 
cola, fishing with a friend in the evening, caught a 
near limit of redear, the largest weighing four 
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Stan Kirkland 


pounds, two ounces. It measured 15 and 5/16 
inches in length and 18 and 3/16 inches in girth and 
had been caught, like its predecessors, on light tackle 
using wigglers as bait. 

Because the water of Merritt’s Mill Pond is so clear 
(rivaling Silver Springs), the diehards who fish the 
lake consistently refuse to venture out on a clear 
pretty day. The reasoning behind this is the fish 
spook easily and don’t bite well when movement is 
obvious. Thus the time to fish is when the weather is 
unsettled. A slight misting rain or overcast day and 
ripple on the water are ideal. 

Most successful fishermen use light tackle, whether 
cane pole or rod and reel. Four to eight pound test 
line, BB shot and number seven or eight hooks are 
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necessary components for a fish-catching rig. 

Earthworms (or wigglers as the locals call them) 
are the best baits and consistently produce for 
shellcrackers and an occasional bass. But sometimes 
the shellcrackers won’t even bite for this. Then is the 
time to try the bluegills. Trolling small, 1/32 ounce 
beetle spins in the channel may produce fish, 
especially in the spring. 

When shellcrackers are bedding in March and 
April, it’s common to see experienced fishermen 
catching their limit. This worries some anglers who 
feel that the lake is being depleted of breeding-size 
fish and want the beds off limits to fishing. 

This sounds good, say fisheries biologists, but 
nature doesn’t allow fish to be stockpiled. Older age 
classes for fish need to be removed to make room for 
the young of the year. Recruitment into the popu- 
lation by spawning more than replaces what the 
fishermen remove. A typical nine-inch shellcracker 
will deposit more than 15,000 eggs in a bed and an 
11-inch fish more than 30,000 eggs. 

The beauty of Merritt’s Mill Pond makes it 
attractive to more than just fishermen. Camping, 
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canoeing, waterskiing, swimming and cave diving are 
other activities enjoyed by locals and visitors alike. 

The area is no longer privately owned. In the 
1940s when the demand for ground corn dis- 
appeared, the mill and dam were sold and converted 
to a hydroelectric plant which produces enough 
electricity to meet the needs of 150 average homes. 

Florida Public Utilities Company, owner of the 
dam, leases the Blue Springs area to the Jackson 
County Board of County Commissioners each sum- 
mer for use by the public. 

Those wishing to stay near the pristine waters fill 
the Arrowhead Campgrounds near the dam, 
especially during the warm spring and summer 
months. Among those seeking out the Mill Pond are 
divers wishing to explore Blue Springs, whose 
passageways of more than 18,000 feet make it the 
third longest underwater cave in the world. 

Spring is just around the corner and with it comes 
the shellcracker spawning season. It is safe to assume 
that this year there will be more than one angler out 
on the Mill Pond looking to land a record-breaking 
redear from this shellcracker heaven. oO 
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Nobles 
of the 
Wetlands 


Sandhill cranes face a 
questionable future. 


Oo 
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hey drift slowly earthward in perfect gentle 

syncrony, gliding on massive interlacing 

wings, adjusting ever so slightly in a calculated 
descent until, finally, they touch down as lightly and 
gracefully as seeds on the summer breeze. It’s a rare 
and inspiring sight watching a flight of sandhill 
cranes alighting over a pristine stretch of Florida 
marsh prairie. For those interested and lucky enough 
to witness, it becomes a permanent etching on the 
senses, a rush of the spirit to some ancient, wild 
harkening. 

It might have looked this way 55 million years ago 
as an ancient lineage of cranes foraged the marshes 
alongside other strange, awakening beasts. From as 
long ago as the Eocene period, ancestral remains of 
these magnificent birds have been found in fossils 
and sediments. Today, after plume hunters, dredges 


Badge of sandhill 
is bright red 
patch on head. 
Memorable is the 
loud, musical 
trumpeting call. 
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In flight, above, trailing feet and ex- 
tended neck help identify crane. 
Dancing, upper right, is part of 
mating ritual of the sandhill. Young 
cranes, lower right, feed on prairie 
with adults. Shallows are feeding 
ground for trio of birds, right. 


and developers, they area threatened legacy, existing 
in a precarious balance between man and the rapidly 
decreasing wilderness. 

There are six generally recognized and nearly 
indistinguishable subspecies of the sandhill crane. 
The greater, Canadian, and lesser sandhills are 
migratory, with ranges extending from the Arctic 
regions to the subtropics. The non-migratory Cuban 
and Mississippi subspecies are both considered 
endangered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Fewer than 100 Cuban and 30 Mississippi sandhills 
are known to exist. The Florida subspecies is also 
non-migratory. Its population appears relatively 
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stable but is probably slowly declining. The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission estimates 
between 4,000 and 5,000 resident sandhills are 
scattered between the northern peninsula and the 
Everglades, but, because of low reproduction rates, 
they cannot easily respond and recover from losses 
of habitat and human encroachments. Accordingly, 
they have a less than assured future. 

The sandhill cuts a stately and easily recognized 
figure. It stands up to 48 inches tall and weighs in at 
seven or eight pounds. Its massive gray wings extend 
up to 80 inches, making it one of the larger birds in 
North America. On the forehead, it bears a noble, 
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bright red patch of pebbly skin which becomes even 
redder during the breeding season. At the other end, 
a stylish pompadour of rump feathers accentuates an 
otherwise drab gray/brown plumage. 

Perhaps the most memorable characteristic of the 
sandhill is its loud, musical, rattle-like trumpeting. 
When disturbed by intruders, these wary critters 
will often take flight with a raucous chorus that can 
be heard for miles. At times, they circle and spiral 
upward until they become indistinguishable specks, 
like particles in a whirlwind, with only the distant 
echo of their call remaining. What enables such an 
impressive volume and character of voice is the 
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syrinx, or voice box typical of birds, coupled with an 
extraordinary trachea or windpipe. The extra long 
trachea of the sandhill extends down from the neck 
and forms large loops, some of which are situated in 
the breastbone. 

When it comes to diet, sandhills might be called 
omnivorous opportunists. Foraging about the grass- 
lands and shallow marshes on gangly gray/black legs, 
their strong bills probe for seeds, grains, tubers, 
insects, frogs and fish. Lizards, snakes, mice, eggs and 
small birds are also taken with impartial relish and a 
few hundred cranes can strip a small meadow clean , 
in a short time. Ce 
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By March, most of the new adults have formed 
pair bonds that will last for life. However, should 
one of the pair become a casualty, the remaining 
partner will seek a new mate. One integral part of the 
mating ritual is a loud, rattling call. It consists of a 
key note from the female, answered by the harsh yelp 
of the male, and completed by the rattling two- 
syllabled response of the female. This calling goes on 
year-round and often can be heard in the early 
morning and late evening hours. 

An elaborate choreography of hopping four or 
five feet into the air on fluttering wing and bowing to 
display a bright red comb is anotherform of court- 
ship ritual. Both sexes participate in this strange and 
beautiful dance and, during the spring, cranes can be 
seen hopping and fluttering any time of the day with 
more elaborate courtship dances only occurring as 
breeding nears. 

Once a pair has mated and selected a nesting area, 
it will be defended aggressively from any intruders, 
with the male usually assuming the leading role in the 
defense. Heavily vegetated ponds with a water depth 
of about one foot provide optimum habitat for 
nesting. Nests are mostly well-concealed mounds of 
dry grass and aquatic vegetation where the female 
will deposit one or two dull-colored, brown-spotted 
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eggs. Both parents share incubation until the eggs 
hatch, with the young cranes born precocial, 
meaning they are born fully feathered and able to 
walk and feed within a few hours. 

After about eight months, the young cranes begin 
to acquire voice maturity and start to separate from 
family units. They congregate in large ‘‘bachelor” 
flocks and, like many immature animals, begin 
practicing the agonistic displays of adults but with a 
much reduced intensity. By late October, greater 
sandhill cranes from the northern regions of Mich- 
igan, Manitoba, Wisconsin and Minnesota are ready 
to leave their summer breeding grounds and begin to 
congregate in large flocks for the long migration 
south. By now they have acquired an extra layer of 
fat to help sustain them through the arduous jour- 
ney. About 15,000 greater sandhills winter in Flor- 
ida, side by side with the resident Florida cranes. The 
fertile peat and moss bottomlands and prairies hold 
ample supplies for all. 

Fortunately for the cranes, Florida still boasts an 
abundance of suitable habitat on important state 
preserves and privately owned lands, but the security 
of those privately owned lands is at the whim of the 
landowner. As land becomes increasingly in demand, 
developers and farmers turn their attention to once 
‘valueless’ wetlands and the crane must compete 
with shopping centers and condominiums. O 


Sandhill cranes make running take-offs from shallows where 
they have been feeding. Good sandhill habitat is still availa- 
ble for resident as well as migrant flocks of cranes. Much 

of it is privately owned, however, making the future of the 
species something of a question mark. 
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any people think that by just going hunting 

you’re “taking your life in your own 

hands.” Although this phrase is intended 
to mean there is a good chance that you’ll be killed, 
this is far from fact. Only one hunter in 70,000+ has 
died in a hunting accident in the past four years in 
Florida. Statistics indicate that hunting is a very safe 
sport. Sure, we hear about all the accidents that 
happen during hunting season. That’s probably 
true—we do hear about all the hunting accidents 
because they are really uncommon; therefore, they 
make the papers when they occur. Automobile acci- 
dents are so common that unless there was some- 
thing spectacular about them, they’re not considered 
news any more. 

A review of hunting-related accident summaries 
for the last four years indicates there were 111 acci- 
dents reported in Florida. Eight were non-firearm 
related. These eight included falls from tree stands, a 
bad burn from a campfire and an injury from a 
wounded animal. Nineteen of the hunting-related 
accidents resulted in deaths; these included three of 
the non-firearm related; five were the direct result of 
careless mishandling of firearms by someone other 
than the victim; four were accidental shootings, the 
victim mistaken for game or out of sight of the 
shooter (these I would consider hunting accidents); 
seven were self-inflicted while placing, removing or 
riding in a vehicle with a loaded gun, pulling a loaded 
gun up into a stand or climbing/crossing an obstacle 
when the firearm discharged. 

One-third (35) of the total 103 firearm-related 
accidents were self-inflicted. Forty-two of the 87 
firearm-related, non-fatal accidents were the result 
of careless handling or other violations of basic safe 
gun handling rules. 

We often think it is the other guy who needs the 
training. Many times we’ll hear someone say it’s the 
young inexperienced hunter who causes the most 
problems. However, of the 111 accidents analyzed, 
83 involved people over 18 years of age. 

By looking over these statistics, we can determine 
that the most dangerous part of any hunt doesn’t 
really relate to the actual hunt. It is the same danger 
we face any time we are around other people han- 
dling firearms—their carelessness! The next area of 
danger, by rate of incidents, is the same one we face 
when we pick up a power saw or other power tool— 
our own carelessness. 

When I started this article, I thought I would be 
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discussing special safety tips relating to the up- 
coming spring turkey season. After reading an article 
published in Turkey Call magazine on this topic, I 
thought I’d look over our statistics to point to the 
real problems facing Florida turkey hunters. In all 
three of the turkey hunting accidents during the last 
four years, the shooter saw or heard movement in 
the bushes and shot without being sure it was game. 

Therefore, the main safety point a turkey hunter 
needs to remember is to make him/herself known to 
other hunters. A recent study conducted by the Mis- 
souri Department of Conservation concluded that 
the use of blaze-orange while turkey hunting had no 
adverse effect on the hunter’s success. Realizing that 
trying to convince the average turkey hunter to wear 
blaze-orange would probably not be too successful, 
we do have an alternative. That is to mark your blind 
or hiding place with blaze-orange surveyor’s tape, 
making several wraps around one or two trees in 
your blind. This will attract the attention of other 
hunters and eventually could become the standard 
safety marker for turkey hunters. The tape should be 
anchored so it will not flip around or make any kind 
of noise to distract or scare the turkeys you are 
calling. Don’t forget to remove the tape when you 
leave. 

As noted, most hunting accidents happen because 
of careless firearm handling. This carelessness may - 
be from either a lack of knowledge or a momentary 
lapse of memory of safe gun-handling practices. Dur- 
ing the off season, why not brush up on your gun 
safety and learn a little more about Florida’s conser- 
vation efforts? Take your Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s free Hunter Education course. 
This course is not just for youngsters—approx- 
imately 60 percent of the people taking the course 
are over 21 years of age and 43 percent are over 31 
years old. Contact your nearest GFC office for 
information on the next class in your area.—Captain 
Edwin W. Tyer ‘Bi 
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ANIMAL TRACKS - Can You Name Them ? 


Drawings of tracks usually depict classic examples with all features soil type and condition, weather, and other factors. Although the 
clearly shown. In the field, however, such perfect impressions are photos do not show the relative size of the tracks, they do show the 
not always readily found. The appearance of tracks is affected by characteristics that readily identify the species. --Morrie Naggiar 


Photos by Morrie Naggiar unless otherwise credited 
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When “antlerless deer day” was held this 
year, why wasn’t such hunting allowed on all 
wildlife management areas? 

The concept of the harvest of antlerless deer is still new 
to hunters of Florida, and the most effective way to 
administer such hunting is still to be determined by the 
Commission. For this reason, various methods for such a 
harvest have been tried. 

On wildlife management areas where deer populations 
and herd physical condition indicate the herd is ap- 
proaching or above the carrying capacity, harvest of 


_antlerless deer is needed. On those areas where such a 


harvest is justified, various methods to control and 
regulate the harvest were used. The regulated taking of 
antlerless deer was permitted on 15 wildlife management 
areas this season and additional areas will be opened in 
the future as biological studies indicate a need. Since an 
uncontrolled harvest on public-use areas might result in 
overharvest due to too many hunters or create a safety 
hazard, it is unlikely such areas will be opened for 
“antlerless deer day’’ under the Commission’s manage- 
ment plan. Control of the harvest of antlerless deer on 
wildlife management areas is usually effected by the 
issuance of a predetermined number of antlerless deer 
permits which are valid for more than one day. 


Why do I need approval and authorization 
from the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion to release and stock Asiatic deer on my 
property for future hunting purposes? 

State law prohibits the introduction or release of any 
species of non-native wildlife without a permit from the 
Commission. This requirement is necessary to prevent the 
establishment of a species which might adversely affect 
native wildlife through competition for habitat or by the 
introduction of disease and parasites. While most efforts 
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to introduce foreign wildlife species result in costly 
failures, occasionally an undesirable species becomes 
established and becomes a problem. The problems which 
resulted from the introduction of the European hare to 
Australia are well known and the introduction of the 
mongoose in the Caribbean islands has almost destroyed 
many ground-nesting birds. A careful evaluation of an 
exotic wildlife species must be made before its release is 


approved. 


Ihave recently been told it is illegal to shoot a 
deer if it is in the water. Is this correct? 

The law says that it is illegal to take a swimming 
deer. One that is standing, walking, or running in water, 
if otherwise legal, is fair game. 


If there are enough surplus turkey gobblers 
to allow a special spring season, why is it neces- 
sary to cut off hunting at 1:00 p.m. instead of 
allowing a full day in the field? 

The turkey, as most experienced hunters will recognize, 
is easily disturbed by human intrusion. In order to give the 
birds time to feed and mate, but still allow a cropping of 
extra gobblers not needed as breeding stock, afternoons 
during gobbler season are reserved for the birds. 


I would like to do some trotlining for catfish 
for personal use, not for sale. What restrictions 
are there on this activity? 

A trotline with no more than 25 hooks may be used for 
taking non-game fish for personal use. Persons operating 
a trotline with more than 25 hooks (or trotline, bush 
hooks and setlines with an aggregate of more than 25 
hooks) are considered to be fishing commercially and 
must be licensed accordingly. All game fish taken by 
trotlines, bush hooks or set lines must be immediately 
returned unharmed to the water. It is unlawful to possess 
any game fish while operating trotlines, bush hooks or 
setlines. 

Non-game fish may be taken on trotline, bush hook, or 
setline baited with cut bait or other substance, not 
including live fish or any part of any game fish. Trotlines 
must be identified with the fisherman’s name and license 
number. 

Trotlines are permitted statewide except in certain 
areas specified in the commercial freshwater fisheries 
rules and regulations summary, available from the main 
office of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in 
Tallahassee and the regional offices. Oo 
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Steps To Becoming A 


WILDLIFE OFFICER 


he Division of Law Enforcement is charged 
with safeguarding Florida’s wildlife and fresh- 
water aquatic life from those who would 
selfishly abuse it. For most citizens, Florida wildlife 
officers are the most visible symbol of conservation 
_ inaction. Wildlife officers are responsible for patrol 
of Florida’s 35 million acres of land and water, 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. Although primarily 
charged with the enforcement of wildlife and en- 
vironmental laws, wildlife officers on patrol provide 
a substantial degree of general law enforcement 
protection to citizens and landowners of rural and 
wilderness areas. 

The evolution of the Florida Wildlife Officer into 
one of the most professional law enforcement of- 
ficers in the nation has not occurred by accident. 
Officers are provided with the most sophisticated 
training and equipment available to enable them to 
handle any eventuality. The Division’s Wildlife 
Officer Training Academy, located near Tallahassee, 
offers law enforcement training of the highest order. 

Due to the inherent desirability of an outdoor 
career that offers the advantages and challenges of 
wildlife law enforcement, the Division must care- 
fully screen thousands of applicants in order to filla 
very small number of vacancies each year. In order to 
do this, the Division has developed, over the years, a 
selection procedure which we feel enables us to 
employ the best-qualified applicants available. 


MINIMUM TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

The Wildlife Officer selection process begins with 
a roster of eligibles the Division obtains from the 
Department of Administration. These individuals 
have been certified as eligible for a Wildlife Officer 
position and have successfully passed the written 
Wildlife Officer examination. In order to be certi- 


fied as eligible by the Department of Administration, 
the applicant must meet the following criteria: 

@ Graduation from a standard high school 

and at least two years of post-high school law 

enforcement experience; or 

@ Graduation from a standard high school 

and two years of active and continuous 

military service; or 

@ Graduation from a standard high school 

and three years of responsible post-high 

school work experience that required the 

ability to deal effectively with individuals or 
groups of persons; or 

®@ Successful completion of 60 (semester) 

hours at an accredited college or university. 

@ An equivalency diploma issued by the 

State Department of Education may be sub- 

stituted for high school graduation. 

In addition to the above requirements, Chapter 
943, Florida Statutes, requires that any person 
employed ina law enforcement classification comply 
with the following requirements: 

1. Must have reached his/her 19th birthday. 

2. Must be a citizen of the United States. 

3. Must not have been convicted of a felony or 
of a misdemeanor involving ‘moral turpitude,” as 
the term is defined by law, and must not have been 
released or discharged under any other than honor- 
able conditions from any of the armed forces of the 
United States. Any person who pleads guilty or nolo 
contendere, or is found guilty of a felony or of a 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, shall not be 
eligible for employment as a law enforcement of- 
ficer, notwithstanding suspension of sentence or 
withholding of adjudication. 

4. Must have his/her fingerprints on file with 


the Florida Department of Law Enforcement. 2 
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Captain, Division of Law Enforcement 
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5. Must have passed an examination by a physi- 
cian licensed in the State of Florida based on 
specifications established by the Police Standards 
and Training Commission. (This requirement is met 
while attending the Wildlife Officer Training 
Academy.) 

6. Must havea good moral character determined 
by investigation under procedures established by the 
Commission. 

In order to become certified eligible for employ- 
ment, a State of Florida employment application 
must be accurately completed and submitted to the 
Personnel Section of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


WILDLIFE OFFICER EXAMINATION 

The Wildlife Officer written examination has 
been designed to determine an applicant’s know- 
ledge in a variety of areas. There are 125 questions 
on the examination which can be completed in 
approximately 1% hours. There is, however, a four- 
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hour time limit on the exam. Subject matter covered 
on the examination includes the following: 

1. Native fish and wildlife identification and 
characteristics—25 questions 

2. Basic law enforcement and public relations— 
25 questions 

3. Fish and wildlife management, woodsman- 
ship, first aid, motor vehicle operation and main- 
tenance—25 questions 

4. Firearm familiarization, hunter safety, fishing 
techniques—25 questions 

5. General fish and wildlife laws in Florida—25 
questions 

Brochures covering these subjects can be obtained 
from the nearest regional office of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

It is recommended that applicants be familiar 
enough with these materials to score at least 90 on 
the written Wildlife Officer examination. 


THE SELECTION PROCEDURE 

Because the “roster of eligible’ usually contains 
several thousand applicants, an arbitrary ‘cutoff 
score’ above the minimum of passing is used to 
reduce the number of applicants to a more reason- 
able figure. Usually, the cutoff score is in the mid-80 
range but may be higher, depending on the number 
of vacancies available. These applicants are then sent 


Checking hunting and fishing activities is one of the major 
duties of the wildlife officer. Transportation on varied terrain 
where these activities are conducted calls for variety of rigs, 
including air boat, lower left, and trail bikes, upper left. 


letters of inquiry by the Division in order to 
determine if they are still interested in becoming a 
Florida Wildlife Officer. Normally, about half of 
those contacted will respond favorably, which re- 
sults in 400 to 500 applicants being scheduled for 
the next portion of the screening process, the oral 
interview. 

Applicants are scheduled for oral interviews at 
various locations throughout the state, usually at the 
Commission’s five regional offices and the Talla- 
hassee office. Approximately 20 to 30 minutes of 
interview time is scheduled for each applicant. 
Normally, up to 35 percent of the applicants 
scheduled for oral interviews will not show up at the 
appointed time. This leaves approximately 300 
individuals to actually interview. The oral interview 
board will ask questions to determine an applicant’s 
responsiveness, poise, politeness, logic, philosophy 
and general knowledge of Florida’s outdoors. The 
applicant may also be asked to identify photographs 
of waterfowl or other Florida wildlife. 

On the average, only 15 percent to 20 percent of 
applicants will receive a passing score of 70 from the 
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Some women have 
Commission field jobs, 
including law enforce- 
ment, right. Checking 
road “signs” for clues 
to backwoods activities 
are wildlife officers, 
lower right. 


oral interview board. This means that approximately 
60 to 70 applicants will now go to the next phase of 
the employment process, which includes physical 
fitness testing, eye and medical examinations. In 
order to excel in these examinations, applicants 
should be in top physical condition and be able to 
meet standard height/weight proportion scales. Ap- 
plicants must possess a vision minimum of 20/20 in 
each eye with corrective lenses. Applicants’ vision 
may not exceed a minimum of 20/50 in each eye 
without corrective lenses. An applicant must possess 
a minimum of a total of 140 degree field of vision, 
ability to distinguish the primary colors and binoc- 
ular vision. The applicant may be rejected for night 
blindness, double vision, loss of any depth per- 
ception, or other eye diseases or disorders. 

Because of the rigors of the Wildlife Officer 
Recruit Training Academy, applicants must be in 
excellent health in order to participate. A complete 
physical examination will be conducted prior to 
physical fitness testing. A physician selected by the 
Commission will then recommend whether or not 
an applicant can adequately perform wildlife law 
enforcement duties. 

The physical fitness examination includes a bat- 
tery of tests which measure strength and endurance. 
This includes chin-ups, push-ups, sit-ups, burpees, 
trunk flexion, reflex ability, and cardiac recovery. 
An applicant must be able to swim quite well (150 
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yards without rest using three different strokes) and 
must also be able to float unsupported in the water 
for at least three minutes. An applicant must also 
participate in a 1%-mile run which must be com- 
pleted in less than 14 minutes for applicants under 
30 years of age, and in less that 15% minutes for 
applicants over 30 years old. 

Background investigations are initiated on those 
applicants successfully completing all the physical 
requirements. These investigations are conducted to 
determine the moral character of the applicant as 
well as the accuracy of his/her employment appli- 
cation. 


THE FINAL ROSTER 

The final roster of Wildlife Officer applicants is 
established from those successfully passing all screen- 
ing. This usually represents approximately 40 can- 
didates. These candidates are then numerically rated 
according to the number of points awarded in 
specific areas. Points are awarded for the highest 
level of education obtained in an applicable area. For 
example, an applicant with a four-year degree in an 
area such as criminology or wildlife management will 
receive the highest number of points in this section. 
Points are also awarded for military service, spe- 
cialized law enforcement courses and related work 
experience. Obviously, individuals who have pre- 
viously worked in law enforcement or in the criminal 
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justice field will score higher in this category. 

Job stability is an important factor in selecting 
employees, and points are awarded for length of 
service in a single job, excluding military service. 

Additional points are awarded for very high scores 
on the Wildlife Officer examination. 

The oral interview score is also added into the 
formula in order to determine the most qualified 
a~plicants. 

The number of candidates actually chosen from 
the final roster for employment depends upon the 
number of vacancies available. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Those individuals aspiring to become Florida 
wildlife officers should place major emphasis on the 
following areas: 

1. Take the necessary steps to become qualified 
through the Department of Administration. 

2. Study all available GFC handouts available at 
regional offices in order to be able to pass the written 
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Wildlife Officer examination with the highest pos- 
sible score. Obviously, those individuals with a 
sincere interest and practical experience in the 
outdoors will have a marked advantage here. 

3. Begin a body conditioning program (after 
checking with your physician) in order to develop 
the highest level of physical fitness possible. 

4. Learn and develop communications skills 
which will aid you in your oral interview and 
ultimately in creating a favorable impression when 
dealing with the public. 

The Division of Law Enforcement of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission is constantly 
striving to serve the public in the best possible 
manner. To do this, we must continually seek and 
employ the best qualified candidates for Florida 
wildlife officers. For further information on job 
opportunities within the Commission, contact the 
Personnel office in the Farris Bryant Building, 620 
South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32301, Tele- 
phone: 904/488-6413. Oo 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


BASS 
EXPERIMENT 


Scene of an experimental “slot 
limit”’ on largemouth bass is 230- 
acre Starke Lake near Ocoee. Fish- 
eries Biologist Steve Crawford, 
who works out of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Eustis fisheries lab, explains that 
bass between 14 and 20 inches in 
length must be returned to the 
lake unharmed. Smaller and larger 
fish may be kept. The purpose of 
this trial is to evaluate the tech- 
nique as a means of helping to 
increase the population of larger 
bass. “It has worked in other 
states, but we won’t know whether 
it’s an approach worth expanding 
here without giving it a trial under 
conditions prevailing in Florida 
waters,” Crawford says. Key to 
success of the experiment rests 
with a cooperative public, he 
points out. Fish that fall into the 
14- to 20-inch size range weigh 
from about one and one-half to 
four and one-half pounds. 2 


WILDLIFE 
OFFICER 
ACTIVITIES 


During the six months from 
July through December 1982, law 
enforcement patrol hours totaled 
242,219 and patrol miles totaled 
2,852,724. Some 29.36 percent 
of patrol hours were spent in wild- 
life management areas and 23.61 
percent of patrol miles driven 
were in management areas. State- 
wide during this period, officers 
checked 372,135 individuals, 
wrote 6,799 citations and issued 
3,083 warnings. Of the total users 
checked, 2.66 percent were found 
to be in violation of game and fish 
laws. a 


Peregr ne Falcon Mike Fogarty 


GOOD TIMES FOR THE PEREGRINE 


The Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology reports that 
times are good for the peregrine falcon, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The lab says that information from many parts 
of the world indicates that the swift falcon is recovering from its long 
bout with DDT and other pesticides. 

The news from Great Britain is especially encouraging. A peregrine 
population that was reduced to 350 pairs in 1963 is now more than 
1,000, with no signs of slackening. This is the highest known level of 
peregrine nesting in the British Isles during this century. 

In North America, the Cornell Lab reports, arctic and boreal nesting 
peregrines have increased substantially in numbers since 1975. Alas- 
ka’s peregrines are making steady gains. This year on the Colville River 
of the Arctic Slope, there were 27 cliffs occupied by the falcons, 
compared to only 13 to 15 in the 1970s. Peregrines have been nesting 
along the Yukon River at or above their 1950 levels for several years. 
Even on the Tanana River, where the falcons experienced their most 
severe decline in Alaska, there are several nesting pairs compared toa 
single pair in the early 1970s. 

These improvements in the numbers and productivity of the arctic 
and boreal nesting peregrines of Alaska, Canada and Greenland have 
been reflected by larger numbers of fall migrants being counted along 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. Last fall at Cape May, New Jersey, two 
all-time records of 50 or more peregrines were seen on a single day. 
Researchers on Asateague and Chincoteague Islands, Virginia, tallied 
more than 600 peregrines passing through during 1982. 

Nesting peregrines in the U.S., South of Canada, however, remain 
severely reduced. Not more than five to 10 percent of the original 
population remains. But recovery plans are beginning to operate and 
the future looks brighter. 

A key to peregrine recovery in the lower 48 is the production of 
“release” falcons in captivity. The Cornell Lab leads in this classic 
effort. East of the Mississippi River where no peregrines had nested 
since the late 1950s, the first released pairs bred successfully in 1980. 
Last year, 10 pairs raised young. . 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Wildlife Alert Appointments 


There have been two new appointments to the Wildlife Alert 
Reward Association, a citizen group named by the Executive Director 
to oversee the program. Henry Pierce of Auburndale, who serves as 
president of the Florida Bowhunters Council, Inc., is one of the newest 
appointees. He replaces Charles Webber of Indian Rock Beach who 
completed his two-year term. The other new appointee is Les Abberger 
of the Office of the State Insurance Commissioner and Treasurer in 
Tallahassee. He formerly served on the Association, but withdrew 
when he relocated to Washington, DC. Frank Mirabella, cabinet aide 
from the Department of Education, had been named in his place but, 
because of time constraints, he resigned. Abberger, who since had 
returned to Tallahassee, was renamed to the position. He represents the 


Florida Wildlife Federation. 


HIRES 
REAPPOINTED 


Thomas L. Hires, president of 
the Jim Walter Homes Corpora- 
tion in Tampa, has been re- 
appointed by Governor Robert 
Graham to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission for a 
five-year term. 

Hires was originally appointed 
to the Commission in April 1979 
to fill the unexpired term of 
another appointee who failed to 
receive Senate confirmation. 

The Commissioner admits to a 
lifelong interest in hunting and 
fishing and expressed delight at 
his reappointment. “It is especial- 
ly satisfying to be a part of the 
rule-making process,’ he says, 
and hopes the Commission will 
continue to do a good job of deal- 
ing with the problems confronting 
the wildlife of the state. " 


Wildlife Alert 
Arrests 


Records indicate that wildlife 
officers made 63 arrests through 
Wildlife Alert actions in 1982. As 
a result of these arrests, 24 re- 
wards totaling $15,400 were paid 
to citizens reporting wildlife law 
violations. The Wildlife Alert 
program was originally imple- 
mented in November 1979. Since 
that date, 795 arrests have been 
made by wildlife officers and 321 
rewards have been paid, totaling 


$45,600. ® 


FLORIDA BOOKS 


Margaret Deland’s Florida Days 
is a reprint of an 1889 book by the 
young poet and novelist who tra- 
veled in Florida in the last cen- 
tury. The St. Augustine-St. Johns 
River area was the scene of her 
travels and she presents in rhap- 
sodic prose, scenes of those times. 
It’s an interesting vision of old 
Florida written as a private diary. 
Numerous pen and ink and water- 
color illustrations by Louis K. 
Harlow capture the floating qual- 
ity of the narrative. 


Florida Trails is another recent 
reprint of a book written by Win- 
throp Packard, scientist, journal- 
ist and explorer who spent several 
months in the early 1900s travel- 
ing from Jacksonville to Key 
West. He writes with style and 
authority on the natural world of 
the Sunshine State during that era. 

Additional information is avail- 
able from Pineapple Press, Post 
Office Box 314, Englewood, FL 
33533. Both reprints are worthy 
additions to anyone’s collection 
of Florida literature. a 


Bostick 


iley 


BOSTICK CHAIRMAN FOR 1983 


William G. Bostick Jr., a 35-year-old Auburndale trucking execu- 
tive, was elected chairman of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at the agency’s January meeting. He succeeds Dr. C. Tom 
Rainey of Miami and will serve through 1983. Elected vice-chairman 
was Cecil C. Bailey. Bailey, a Jacksonville attorney, will occupy the 
position vacated by Bostick who served as vice-chairman for the past 


year. 
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Answers To Animal Tracks Quiz — page 33 


panther 
bobcat 
gray fox 
opossum 
raccoon 
otter 
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Nuisance Wildlife Complaints 


During 1982, wildlife biologists from the Bureau of Wildlife 
Resources responded to more than 2,338 calls for assistance or infor- 
mation about nuisance wildlife. The subject matter varied from tiny 
treefrogs on a house plant that was brought indoors, to panthers 
destroying livestock and deer depredating crops. The vast majority of 
these complaints was handled via telephone; however, some required 
an on-site visit by the biologist. Quite often when a complainant had an 
unwanted animal in the house and the driving distance for the biologist 
was too far and not cost-effective, a local wildlife officer was called on 
to assist in removing the unwanted creature. 8 


Now, Who Is A Friend Of Animals ? 


There are charges that Cleve- 
land Amory’s Fund for Animals is 
falsely cashing in on the publicity 
resulting from the Florida Ever- 
glades deer hunt, trying to solicit 
memberships under the banner of 
what it did to protect the animals. 

The allegations come from one 
Jack Kassewitz, Jr. He ought to 
know. Kassewitz is the Floridian 
who originated and coordinated 
the ill-fated deer rescue team. 

“The fund has put out a bro- 
chure with a deer on the front of it 
which says, ‘Fund Stops Ever- 
glades Deer Kill,’”’ said Kassewitz. 
“It proceeds through the whole 
thing to tell how Cleveland Amory 
saved the deer. Yet he never put a 
hand on one deer.” 

Kassewitz also claims that 
Amory is pleading for money 


from the public, even though he 
donated only $1,500 to help fi- 
nance the rescue operation. 

“This seems to be a pattern of 
his as a media hound: to come in 
here, rip off the press and leave 
the people who really do the work 
holding the bag.” 

Kassewitz, who heads the Na- 
tional Wildlife Rescue Team, says 
a hunting club in Dade County 
recently donated $2,000 to estab- 
lish permanent deer habitat in 
southern Florida. 

“One of the lessons we learned 
in this—as hard as it is for some of 
the staunch, conservative conser- 
vationists to swallow—is that 
hunters are conservationists.” 

Now, who is the friend of 
animals?—Reprinted from Tennes- 
see Conservationist . 
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early a half-million dollars go 
Nis the pockets of Florida’s 
trappers and hunters each season 
from the pelts of a variety of furbear- 
ing animals harvested in the state. 

It may come as a surprise to some 
to learn that Florida-caught fur enters 
the trade in considerable quantity. 
It’s true that our fur industry doesn’t 
cast much of a shadow compared 
with tourism, citrus and timber pro- 
duction, and other major pursuits of 
Floridians. Nonetheless, it does yield 
a significant amount of cash, fre- 
quently to rural and small town peo- 
ple to whom the extra revenue can 
make a great deal of difference in eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The quality of Florida fur is good, 
taken during the proper season. This 
has been recognized since the earliest 
days of settlement when fur was one 
of the first exports of the region. 
Primeness, a major consideration in 
determining pelt value, is related to 
cooler temperatures, but its attain- 
ment does not require prolonged bit- 
terly cold weather. Among other fac- 
tors related to priming are the 
shortened period of daylight during 
the winter months and the availability 
of a plentiful supply of food. 

During the 1981 season, in-state 
buyers reported handling more than 
38,000 raccoons which brought the 
hunter/trappers some $381,000. 
Other species of importance included 
1,912 otter with a hunter/trapper 
value of $28,680 and 1,031 bobcats 
that brought $25,775. Other species 
that contributed lesser amounts to 
the total catch included beaver, op- 
possum, coyote and mink. There are 
indications that the actual catch may 
be up to twice that shown by local fur 
buyers’ reports, with quantities of 
pelts being taken or shipped out of 
state in hopes of better prices. 

At any rate, to a fair number of 
Floridians, the furbearers of the state 
continue to provide a substantial 
source of recreation and supplemen- 
tal income. — Morrie Naggiar 
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